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day had its mild ecclesiastical counterpart.
There were eminent men, especially at
Oxford, who preferred reason to authority^
held that many questions were open, and
taught that we need only honour with
a conditional acceptance views which in
former generations had passed for absolute
truth. Such was Dr. Hanipden, the- suc-
cessive stages of whose career were occasions
of strife. But the movement was positive
also. It aimed at making religious life
more real. Its authors were stern with
themselves, strict in self-discipline, resolute
to force themselves into the mould of the
most perfect past that they could conceive.
Thus they came into conflict with the Evan-
gelicalism of the day, whose first enthusiasm
had cooled and which had come to be, as
Dean Church says, on very easy terms with
th6 world. The new ideal of precise belief
and scrupulous obedience conflicted with
the earlier ideal of awakened feeling,

In spite of this sharp divergence there were
common principles ; each appealed to the
Bible and to its own tradition. For both
schools the Bible was infallible, though for
the newer it had to be interpreted by anti-
quity. Among Evangelicals there was a
wonderful knowledge of the letter of Scripture,